RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
B.I.R. got the Government to establish a laboratory for research on problems which, like that of the detection of submarines, might be of service to the Navy. The laboratory is at Teddington, near the National Physical Laboratory. The first director was Mr, now Sir, F. E. Smith, who was succeeded by C. S.Wright, an Antarctic explorer, who is an old pupil of mine.
My experience at the B.LR. brought home to me how intense and widespread was the eagerness of men of science to do something to help to win the war. Many problems came before us on which it was important to get expert opinion from physicists, chemists, engineers and mathematicians. These frequently involved special investigations, experimental or mathematical, and those who undertook them had to put their own work aside. So far from grudging this, they welcomed the opportunity of doing the war work. We had many appeals for work of this kind from those who had not had such work assigned to them. Again, men who were engaged in great industries made arrangements which enabled them to devote a great deal of time to war work.
A conspicuous example was Richard Threlfall, later Sir Richard Threlfall. He had given up his Professorship at Sydney some time before, and had become a member of the firm Albright & Wilson of Oldbury, near Birmingham, the largest manufacturers of phosphorus in the country, and probably knew more than anyone else in England about phosphorus. He applied this knowledge with great success to war purposes and, through him, phosphorus played a considerable part in the war. It was used for making smoke screens behind which a vessel could hide from an enemy ship. His phosphorus bombs, too, proved very useful. He was also 222